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ing the people hopelessly decadent. The fact is that it was a period 
of experimentation, especially in socialistic directions, partly due to the 
new and trying conditions occasioned by impoverishment in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War and by the loss of empire. It is too much to assume 
that the Athenians were incapable of learning by experience. 

We may hope that this volume is an indication of a drift toward a 
sounder view of Demosthenes and what he represented, and that the 
time is near at hand when an appreciation of Alexander's empire as a 
factor in the universalization of Hellenic culture will not involve a de- 
nunciation of the manner of life which created that culture. Perhaps 
the present experiences of Europe will help scholars to a more liberal 
view of non-imperialistic systems of political organization. 

George Willis Botsford. 

The Life of Lyman Trumbull. By Horace White. New- 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. — xxxv, 458 pp. 

This book is especially interesting because the author was either an 
observer of most of the events which he narrates or a participant in 
them. He was intimate with Trumbull during the greater part of the 
latter's political career, sympathized with his aims, and possessed high 
admiration for his character and ability. For these reasons, Mr. White 
decided to undertake the work of placing the name of Trumbull in that 
" swelling flood of biographical literature that embraces the Civil War 
period" (page v). 

The important part of Trumbull's political career began in 1854 
when he was elected to the Senate by a coalition of Republicans and 
Anti- Nebraska Democrats in the Illinois legislature. Until then Trum- 
bull had been a Democrat, but the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
had caused him to desert that party and for the next eighteen years he 
affiliated with the Republicans. However, Trumbull was by nature a 
conservative in speech and action, and though he possessed deep con- 
victions in regard to the evil of slavery, he was never so violent in his 
opposition to the institution as were most of his colleagues in the new 
party. But when Lincoln was elected president and the southern 
states began to use that fact as an excuse for seceding, Trumbull was 
one of those members of his party who opposed any further compromise 
with the slave power. 

One of the unique features of this book is Mr. White's habit of com- 
menting freely on his own contemporary opinion of an event or a con- 
dition and of passing a present mature judgment on his own former 
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thought and conduct. In regard to the institution of slavery he is still 
of the opinion that it was the " most direful curse that ever afflicted 
any civilized country" (page xxvii). Moreover, since civil war was 
the only and inevitable way whereby it could ever have been over- 
thrown, he justified and still justifies Trumbull's course as being both 
expedient and just in opposing further compromise. " What the coun- 
try then needed was a jettison of compromises and a resolution of 
doubts,' ' and the firing on Sumter was ' ' a providential act that awak- 
ened the volcanic forces that ended in the destruction of slavery " 
(page 164). 

Trumbull remained in good standing in the Republican party until 
1868, when he refused to vote for the conviction of Andrew Johnson. 
After that he gradually relinquished his Republican regularity and in 
1872 he left the party altogether and affiliated with the Liberal Repub- 
licans. In 1868 Mr. White had desired the conviction of Johnson and 
thought Trumbull had made a mistake in voting for acquittal, but 
mature reflection ' ' and much study in the evening of a long life ' ' has 
convinced him that not only was Trumbull right and he wrong in the 
matter of impeachment, "but," says he, " upon going over the whole 
ground again, I found that I had been wrong from the beginning ; and 
that Andrew Johnson's policy, which was Lincoln's policy, was the true 
one, and ought never to have been departed from " (page vi). 

Mr. White and Trumbull were in accord in their support of the 
Liberal Republican movement. In the Cincinnati convention of which 
Mr. White was a member, Trumbull received 156 votes for the nomi- 
nation for president. Trumbull was not particularly desirous of the 
nomination, but both he and his biographer keenly regretted the nomi- 
nation of Greeley, as it meant the certain doom of a movement that 
had promised much in the way of civil service and tariff reform, a bet- 
tering of relations between the North and South, and an injection of a 
higher morality into politics generally. And Mr. White says he has 
always been of the opinion that Trumbull or Charles Francis Adams 
could have been elected if nominated. Though neither of the two was 
gifted with personal magnetism, " the voters were not then in search 
of the sympathetic virtues. There was a yearning for some cold-blooded, 
masterful man to go through the temple of freedom with a scourge of 
small cords driving out the grafters and money changers " (page 403). 

Trumbull's senatorial career closed in 1873 and, though he lived 
until 1896, he never held any other public office. However, on three 
occasions after 1873 ^ e came prominently before the public. In 1876 
he voted for Tilden and was chosen by the Democrats as one of the 
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counsel on their side to argue the Louisiana case before the Electoral 
Commission. He was disappointed that the commission refused to go 
"behind the returns," but Mr. White is of the opinion that it acted 
wisely in refusing to do so. " If Congress or any commission acting 
by its authority should assume the functions of a returning board for all 
the states in future presidential elections, what," asks he, " could limit 
their investigations?" (page 412). However, had the commission 
been sitting to do justice between man and man and not " to save the 
Republic," Mr. White feels that it would have made a mistake not to 
give the presidency to Tilden, as " he was fairly entitled to the votes 
of Louisiana " (page 411). 

In 1880 Trumbull was the Democratic nominee for governor of Illi- 
nois, but was defeated by Shelby M. Cullom. At this point Mr. White 
brings his narrative virtually to a close , reserving only a half dozen 
pages for the last sixteen years of Trumbull's life. In so doing he ap- 
parently makes a mistake, for in the last years of his life Trumbull was 
sympathetic with the Populists and other radical movements of an 
agrarian or socialistic nature. It seems that so important a transition 
deserves at least a chapter. So enthusiastic had Trumbull become 
over the rights of man as against the ruthless grasping of monopolies 
and concentrated wealth that in 1894 when Eugene V. Debs was 
arrested for violating the injunction that had been issued against him, 
Trumbull volunteered his assistance to Debs's counsel, Mr. C. S. Darrow. 
In December of the same year, while still agitated by the recent excit- 
ing events, he drew up for the Chicago Populists a declaration of prin- 
ciples, which was adopted as the official platform of a conference of the 
national Populist party at St. Louis on December 28, 1894. 

Trumbull was also in full accord with the free silver movement, and 
one of the demands made in the Populist declaration was for the free 
coinage of silver with that of gold at the ratio of 16 to 1. Among 
several young men who studied law in the office of the venerable sen- 
ator, one was Mr. W. J. Bryan. Trumbull died a few weeks before 
Mr. Bryan received the Democratic nomination for president in 1896. 

Trumbull changed parties no fewer than five times during his career, 
and to the impartial historian it appears that each change did him 
credit. When it is remembered that he was never comfortable in any 
party that had come to be controlled by selfish politicians and greedy 
capitalists, the following statement in regard to his character and career 
by Mr. Darrow, seems just : 

The socialistic trend of the venerable statesman's opinions in his later years 
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sprang from his deep sympathies with all unfortunates ; that sympathy 
that made him an anti-slavery Democrat in his early years, and afterwards 
a Republican. He became convinced that the poor who toil for a living 
in this world were not getting a fair chance. His heart was with them. 
[page 426]. 

Though it is true that Trumbull's is among the last " Lives " of the 
prominent men of the civil- war period to be written, nevertheless he 
has not suffered on that account. To the qualities of the clever jour- 
nalist, Mr. White adds those of the modest reminiscent, the impartial 
historian, and the sympathetic but non- hero- worshipping biographer, 
with the result that his book is one of the very best that has been 
written, covering the period from 1854 to 1876. 

B. B. Kendrick. 

Columbia University. 

Prisoners of War in Great Britain, 1756-1813. By Francis 
Abell. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1914. — viii, 
464 pp. 

From the careful and scholarly work that Mr. Abell has bestowed on 
the history of prisoners of war in England and Scotland during the con- 
flicts with France of 175 7-1 763 and 1793-18 14, and also during the 
American wars of 1776-1783 and 1812-1814, it is obvious that his 
book had been in hand long before the outbreak of the appalling war 
between Germany and Austria and Great Britain and her allies. It 
was written without the present war in mind, but the war has given it 
exceptional value and interest; for today, as between 1793 and 1814, 
there are tens of thousands of prisoners of war in England and Scot- 
land ; and the difference in treatment of prisoners of war in 1 793-1814 
and in 1915 serves as a measure of the advance in civilization made by 
the Anglo-Saxon race in the last hundred years. 

One purpose of Mr. AbelPs book is to answer the question, " Did the 
people of Great Britain treat prisoners of war with the brutality alleged 
by non- British writers? " A second aim is to rescue from oblivion what 
is accurately described as ' * a not unimportant and a most interesting 
chapter of our national history." The author is quite candid in an- 
swering the question as to brutality. " As an Englishman," he writes, 
" I much regret to say that after a very rigorous examination of author- 
ities and weighing of evidence, and making allowance for the not un- 
natural exaggeration and embellishment by men smarting under the 
deprivation of liberty, I find that foreigners have not unduly empha- 
sized the brutality with which we treated a large proportion of our 



